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May  my  life  be  not  destitute  of  its  Indian  summer,    a  sea- 
son of  fine  and  clear,    mild  weather  in  which  I  may  prolong  my 
hunting  before  the  winter  comes,    when  I  may  once  more  lie  on 
the  ground  with  faith,    as  in  spring,    and  even  with  more  serene 
confidence.     And  then  I  will  wrap  the  drapery  of  summer  about 
me  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams.     As  one  year  passes  into 
another  through  the  medium  of  winter,    so  does  this  our  life 
pass  into  another  through  the  medium  of  death. 


JOURNAL,    September  8,    1851 


A  NEW  SOPHIA  THOREAU  LETTER  TO  DANIEL  RICKETSON 

by 

Thomas  Blanding 

In  1902  Anna  and  Walton  Ricketson  gathered  into  a  large 
book,   felicitously  entitled  Daniel  Ricketson  and  His  Friends, 
a  substantial  collection  of  their  father's  correspondence  with 
the  Concord  Literary  Circle,   together  with  letters  by  Tho- 
reau's  early  biographers  and  critics  and  selections  from  the 
Journals  of  Thoreau  and  Ricketson.     Included  in  this  volume 
were  letters  penned  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  by 
Bronson  Alcott,    Frank  Sanborn,    Ellery  Channing,    Mrs.   Alcott, 
Henry  Thoreau  and  his  sister  Sophia,  *  Theo  Brown,   Alexander 
Japp,   Henry  Salt  and  Samuel  A.   Jones,    as  well  as  letters  by 
Daniel  Ricketson  himself.     While  the  task  of  locating,    arrang- 
ing and  editing  these  letters  must  have  been  exhausting,    it  was 
by  no  means  exhaustive --so  extensive  had  been  Ricketson' s 
correspondence  with  the  Concord  Group.     Particularly  notice- 
able are  the  gaps  in  the  published  correspondence  between 
Ricketson  and  Sophia  Thoreau. 

After  the  death  of  her  brother  in  May,    1862,   Sophia  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  Ricketson,   who  had  been  an  ardent 
Thoreau  devotee  since  his  first  reading  of  Walden  a  few  days 
after  its  publication  in  1854.     Soon  thereafter,    Thoreau  visited 
Ricketson  by  invitation  at  his  home  in  New  Bedford,   thus  be- 
ginning the  exchange  of  many  visits  and  letters  which  was 
encouraged  by  their  mutual  love  of  nature  and  their  broad 
humanity  which  brought  them  into  common  sympathy  for  social 
and  abolitionist  reforms.     Sophia,   who  shared  her  brother's 
interests  and  sympathies,    increasingly  associated  Ricketson 
with  her  brother's  memory  after  his  death.     The  correspond- 
ence which  passed  between  them  between  1862  and  Sophia's 
death  in  1876  is  testimony  of  the  friendship  between  Thoreau 's 
sister  and  the  New  Bedford  poet. 

Although  Anna  and  Walton  Ricketson  edited  twenty-three 
letters  of  Sophia  Thoreau  and  their  father,   there  are  clearly 
several  gaps  in  the  extant  correspondence.     One  of  these  hia- 
tuses can  now  be  filled  by  a  letter  from  Sophia  to  Ricketson 
recently  discovered  in  the  Thoreau  Collection  of  the  Concord 
Antiquarian  Museum,   tipped  into  Thoreau 's  copy  of  Sewel's 
History  of  the  Quakers.     Thoreau  had  left  instructions  that 
some  of  the  volumes  in  his  personal  library  be  dispersed 
among  his  friends  after  his  death,    including  two  boo.ks  for 
Ricketson.  !    One  of  these  volumes,   Wilson's  American  Orni- 
thology,  Sophia  presented  to  Ricketson  on  February  20,    1863, 
which  in  turn  was  given  by  Ricketson  to  his  son  Walton  a  year 
later.     Not  until  May,    1866  did  Sophia  send  Ricketson  the  sec- 
ond volume  from  her  brother's  library,    Sewel's  History  of  the 
Quakers.     Both  books,    along  with  Thoreau' s  copy  of  Audubon's 


The  Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of  North  America  presented  to 
Walton  by  Sophia  in  September,    1866,   were  given  to  the  Con- 
cord Antiquarian  Society  in  1929  by  Mrs.   F.   Alcott  Pratt  as 
directed  by  Walton  and  Anna  Ricketson  before  their  deaths  in 
1923  and  1927  respectively. 

This  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  May  26,    1866  was  writ- 
ten by  Sophia  to  accompany  the  big  book,    Sewel's  History, 
which  she  mailed  to  Ricketson  on  May  29th  and  which  arrived 
in  New  Bedford  two  days  later.     Ricketson,   himself  a  Quaker, 
thought  the  book  he  would  receive  was  The  Journal  of  George 
Fox,   but  he  was  pleased  nevertheless  because  Sewel's  History 
contained,   Ricketson  said,    "a  large  portion  of  the  life  and  ex- 
periences of  this.  .  .godly  as  well  as  remarkable  man,    and  is 
altogether  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  work.  "^    Sophia 
treasured  the  volume  because  it  had  belonged  to  her  paternal 
grandmother,    Jane  Burns,    a  Quakeress.     She  thought  it  appro- 
priate,  however,   that  the  book  should  pass  to  another  of  the 
same  Faith. 

Sophia's  accompanying  four  page  letter,    dated  only  May 
26th  but  clearly  written  in  1866,    is  edited  here,   with  explana- 
tory notes,   through  the  courtesy  of  the  Concord  Antiquarian 
Society. 

Concord  May  26th 

Mr.   Ricketson 

Dear  Friend 

As  you  say  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
intrude  ones  infirmities,   but  I  cannot  excuse  my  delay 
in  acknowledging  your  last  two  pleasant  notes^  without 
confessing  that  I  have  been  sick,    &  with  many  cares'* 
devolving  upon  me  have  not  felt  able  to  pack  the  big 
book.       Tomorrow  I  intend  sending  it.    --The  volume 
formerly  belonged  to  my  grand  mother,    Jennie  Burns, ° 
who  was  a  Quakeress.    --If  I  were  not  the  last  of  the 
descendents  I  should  not  let  it  pass  out  of  the  family. 
But  I  think  of  no  one  who  would  value  it  more  than  your- 
self.   &  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  send  it  to  you. 

We  enjoyed  Walton's  short  visit  very  much  &  I  wish 
he  might  come  &  see  some  of  our  vineyards  when  the 
fruit  is  in  perfection.  ' 

Mr  Channing  leaves  our  neighborhood  tomorrow, 
but  we  shall  not  miss  him  for  he  never  comes  to  see 
us.  8  --  Mr.   Davis^  whom  you  inquire  about  originated 
in  Concord,    graduated  at  Cambridge,    &  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  South  where  he  was  doing  business,   when  the 
rebellion  commenced.     He  &  his  wife  since  then  have 
boarded  at  the  Hotel,   making  it  agreeable  to  strangers 
as  I  have  often  heard.     My  personal  acquaintance  with 
him  is  slight. 


I  shall  enclose  in  your  package  some  letters  10 
which  I  have  deferred  sending,   having  waited  for  Mr. 
Emerson  who  has  all  written  by  Henry  to  yourself.   It 
is  possible  that  in  another  Edition  of  the  Letters  he 
may  decide  to  use  more  of  them.  H  Mr.   E.   spoke  to 
me  of  returning  them  but  afterward  concluded  to  re- 
tain them  for  further  examination. 

When  you  have  health  &  inclination  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  how  you  feel  about  the  country.   The 
report  of  the  AntiSlavery  meetings  in  New  York  has 
cheered  me.     It  is  good  to  see  a  little  of  the  salt  that 
is  to  save  this  nation.  --  --12 

I  think  that  you  will  enjoy  Mr.   Cholmondeley's 
letters.     They  are  very  pleasant.     He  is  very  sincere 
in  his  criticism  upon  dear  Henry's  books  so  far  as  he 
has  read  them.  13    The  photographs  I  value  very  much.  1^ 

Mr.    Blake  &  Brown  came  to  Concord  a  few  weeks 
since.     It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  Henry's  friends.     I 
do  not  know  Mr.   Watson  of  Plymouth --Mrs.   W.   I  have 
met,    &  Mr  Spooner  has  frequently  called  at  our  house. 
I  am  happy  to  know  that  they  cherish  his  memory.  15 

Did  I  write  you  that  forty  strangers  celebrated 
Henry's  birthday  at  Walden?     They  had  a  pic-nic  on 
the  spot  where  his  hut  once  stood.  16 

Mother  joins  me  in  kind  regards  to  your  family. 

Y'rs  truly -- 

S.   E.   Thoreau 

I  have  directed  the  book  to  New  Bedford,   thinking 
the  Express  did  not  go  to  Acushnet. 

Endnotes 

1  Franklin  B.   Sanborn,    The  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau 
(Boston,    1917),    517-518. 
2 
Daniel  Ricketson  and  His  Friends,    edited  by  Anna  and 

Walton  Ricketson  (Boston,    1902),    167-168. 

3 
These  two  letters  are  not  in  the  published  correspond- 
ence,  nor  do  they  appear  among  the  Sophia  Thoreau -Daniel 
Ricketson  letters  in  the  Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino, 
California.     Apparently  they  were  mislaid  or  lost  before  the 
publication  of  Daniel  Ricketson  and  His  Friends  in  1902. 
Their  last  extant  letter  before  the  one  edited  here  is  from 
Sophia  to  Ricketson,    dated  July  17,    1865.     The  gift  of  Sewel's 
History  of  the  Quakers  was  probably  arranged  in  the  interven- 
ing correspondence. 

4 
These  "cares"  included  Sophia's  editing  of  her  brother's 
posthumous  collection,   A  Yankee  in  Canada,   with  Anti-Slavery 


and  Reform  Papers,  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields  in  Septem- 
ber, 1866.  According  to  Alcott  in  his  Journal  (July  28,  1865), 
Sophia  had  begun  preparing  this  book  for  the  press  as  early  as 
the  summer  of  1865. 

The  History  of  the  Rise,    Increase  and  Progress  of  the 
Christian  People  Called  Quakers;   with  Several  Remarkable 
Occurences  Intermixed,   by  Willem  Sewel  (Burlington,   New 
Jersey,    1774).     Commonly  known  by  its  short  title,    Sewel's 
History  of  the  Quakers.     Henry  D.   Thoreau's  autograph  appears 
on  the  title  page.     On  the  inside  front  cover  is  the  following 
note  by  Ricketson:     "Daniel  Ricketson,   from  Sophia  Thoreau, 
5  m°  29th  1866.  --  /  This  volume  was  formerly  the  property  of 
Jennie  Burns,    grandmother  of  the  above  S.   E.   T.   and  her 
brother,   the  late  Henry  D.   Thoreau  of  Concord,    Mass.   who 
died  5  m°  6th  1862,    aged  44  years.  "    Other  annotation  by 
Ricketson  includes:     1)  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sewel;    2)  notes 
indicating  that  he  began  reading  the  book  May  31,    1866  and  con- 
tinued to  read  in  it  until  1894;    and  3)  miscellaneous  extracts 
and  indexing.     Tipped  in,   between  pp.   326-327,    is  a  pencil 
sketch  by  Ricketson  of  Samuel  Bownas  of  New  Bedford. 

n 

Jennis  (Jane)  Burns  (1754-96)  was  Thoreau's  paternal 
grandmother,    the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  emi- 
grated from  Stirling  and  Sarah  Orrok,    a  member  of  an  old 
Boston  Quaker  family.     In  1781  Jennie  Burns  married  Jean 
(John)  Thoreau  (1754-1801)  who  had  come  to  America  eight 
years  earlier,    apparently  involuntarily,    after  the  shipwreck  of 
a  Jersey  privateer  of  which  he  was  a  crew  member.     They  had 
eight  children,    including  John  (Henry's  father)  and  Maria  and 
Jane  (Henry's  maiden  aunts  who  remained  inmates  of  the  Tho- 
reau house  during  most  of  his  adult  life).     Jennie  Burns  died  in 
1796  and  Jean  Thoreau  married  Rebecca  Kettell  a  year  later. 
7 

Walton  Ricketson,    Daniel's  son,    returned  to  Concord  in 

September,    1866,   to  visit  Ephraim  Bull's  vineyard.     Bull  was 
the  originator  of  the  Concord  Grape. 

Q 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  where  William  Ellery 
Channing,    Concord  poet  and  one  of  Thoreau's  closest  friends, 
was  leaving  for  at  this  time.     The  fact  that  Sophia  writes  that 
Channing  "never  comes  to  see  us"  casts  doubt  on  the  usual 
assumption  that  he  aided  her  in  editing  A  Yankee  in  Canada, 

with  Anti -Slavery  and  Reform  Papers. 
9 
In  1866  Marshall  Davis  and  George  W.   Todd  purchased 

the  Middlesex  Hotel  in  Concord  from  H.   Newton  and  B.   F.  King, 
who  had  owned  it  since  1854.     Davis  and  Todd  repaired  and  re- 
furnished the  building.     Davis,   who  had  been  a  successful  Tav- 
ern keeper  in  the  nearby  town  of  Stow,    managed  the  house, 
while  Todd  took  charge  of  the  stables.     Davis  retired  in  1868, 
selling  out  to  Todd  who  kept  on  for  a  year  before  selling  it  to  a 


liquor  dealer  in  Boston  who  leased  it  to  a  Mr.   Hasthorn. 
Ricketson  had  stayed  at  the  Hotel  during  several  of  his  visits 
to  Concord  when  it  was  not  convenient  to  take  a  room  at  the 
Thoreaus'  or  Charming' s.     He  was  no  doubt  interested  in  the 
recent  change  in  ownership. 

Sophia  here  refers  to  three  letters  sent  by  Thoreau  to 
his  English  friend  Thomas  Cholmondeley.     When  Cholmondeley 
died  abroad  in  1864,   Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  solicited  these  let- 
ters from  the  Englishman's  brother  Reginald  to  include  in  the 
edition  of  Thoreau 's  letters  he  was  preparing  for  the  press. 
The  correspondence  arrived  too  late  to  be  included  in  Letters 
to  Various  Persons  (Boston,    1865),   but  Emerson  saw  to  it  that 
the  letters  were  circulated  among  Thoreau's  friends. 

Ricketson  received  a  total  of  twenty-six  letters  from 
Thoreau  between  1854  and  1861.     Although  Emerson  had  access 
to  all  the  manuscripts  while  preparing  Letters  to  Various  Per- 
sons,  he  used  only  twelve  of  Ricketson's  letters,   because,    as 
Sophia  Thoreau  complained,    Emerson  sought  to  eliminate  all 
letters  and  passages  expressing  "natural  affection"  which  might 
mar  his  "classic  statue,  "--his  "perfect  piece  of  stoicism.  " 
(Daniel  Ricketson  and  His  Friends,    165-67). 

12 

Sophia  is  here  referring  to  the  two  speeches  delivered 

by  the  abolitionist  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1866  in  Brooklyn,    condemning  the  moderate  Recon- 
struction policies  of  President  Andrew  Johnson  and  espousing 
the  radical  Republican  position  that  all  liberated  bondsmen 
must  have  complete  citizenship  and  that  the  South  must  be  kept 
under  the  military  guardianship  of  the  North  until  she  was  again 
civilized  and  loyal.     Garrison's  assault  on  Johnson  gathered 
momentum  that  winter  and  culminated  in  his  second  Brooklyn 
speech  in  March,    1866,   when  he  publicly  advocated  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President.     Of  Garrison's  speeches,    The 
National  Anti-Slavery  Standard  reported:     "If  Wendell  Phillips 
chastises  Andrew  Johnson  with  whips,    Garrison  laid  on  with 
thongs  of  twisted  scorpions."    Sophia  Thoreau  and  Daniel 
Ricketson  had  long  been  active  participants  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Cause  and  concurred  in  Garrison's  condemnation  of  President 
Johnson's  conciliatory  policies. 

13 

Cholmondeley 's  criticism  is  in  his  letter  of  December 

16,    1856,   from  Rome  (see  The  Correspondence  of  Henry  David 

Thoreau,    edited  by  Walter  Harding  and  Carl  Bode  [New  York, 

1958],    448-455). 

14 

The  photographs  received  from  Cholmondeley's  brother 

Reginald  included,    according  to  Ricketson's  letter  of  June  4, 

1866  to  Sophia  Thoreau,    one  of  Reginald  Cholmondeley  and 

another  of  Cholmondeley's  estate,    Candover  Hall.     Perhaps 

also  included  was  a  photo  of  Thomas  Cholmondeley  himself, 


which  is  now  in  the  Alfred  Hosmer  Collection  of  the  Concord 

Free  Public  Library. 

1  5 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake  of  Worcester,    Mass.,   who 

became  Thoreau's  literary  executor  after  Sophia's  death  in 
1876,    and  Theo  Brown,    a  Worcester  tailor,   were  among  Tho- 
reau's earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  disciples.     Marston  Wat- 
son ran  a  world-famous  nursery  at  Hillside  in  Plymouth  and 
married  Mary  Russell  who  had  lived  in  the  Emerson  house 
while  Thoreau  was  an  inmate  there  in  1841-43.     At  that  time 
Thoreau  was  apparently  briefly  enamored  of  Miss  Russell  and 
after  her  marriage  often  visited  the  Watsons  in  Plymouth. 
James  Spooner  was  another  Plymouth  acquaintance  who  helped 

arrange  Thoreau's  lectures  in  that  town. 
1  /? 

In  her  letter  of  July  17,    1865  (Daniel  Ricketson  and  His 
Friends,    167),    Sophia  Thoreau  wrote  to  Ricketson:     "We  were 
much  touched  the  other  day  [Thoreau's  birthday  fell  on  July  12] 
to  learn  that  a  party  of  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen,    all  strangers, 
came  to  Walden  to  celebrate  Henry's  birthday.     A  party  of 
young  ladies  who  went  to  the  pond  to  bathe  accidentally  dis- 
covered the  company.     They  had  apread  a  table  on  the  spot 
where  his  little  hut  formerly  stood.  "    To  Sophia's  account 
Ricketson  could  only  reply:     "Now  that  he  is  gone,    the  river, 
the  woods,   the  landscape,    and  even  Walden  Pond,   with  all  its 
beauty,   have  lost  for  me  their  greatest  charm.     I  could  not 
have  joined  the  party  of  forty  strangers  who  lately  had  a  pic- 
nic on  the  spot  of  Henry's  hermitage.  "    (Daniel  Ricketson  and 
His  Friends,    169). 

Note:     Thomas  Blanding  is  currently  in  residence  at  Room  162, 
Old  Graduate  College,    Princeton  University,    Princeton,    N.J. 
08540  where  he  is  a  Doctoral  Candidate. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  STEARNS  WHEELER 
Joel  Myerson 

When  Charles  Stearns  Wheeler  died  in  Leipsic,    Germany, 
on  June  13,    1843,    at  the  age  of  twenty -six,   Henry  Thoreau 
wrote  to  his  sister  Helen  (July  21)  that  his  death  left  a  gap  in 
the  community  that  would  not  easily  be  filled.     Thoreau  was 
especially  touched  since  he  had  attended  the  Concord  Academy 
with  Wheeler  and  the  two  had  been  roommates  at  Harvard. 
Following  his  graduation  in  1837,   Wheeler  served  as  a  tutor 
before  he  left  on  a  European  tour  in  August  1842.     After  jour- 
neying to  Heidelberg  and  Gottingen,    sending  back  intelligence 
for  the  Dial  and  for  J.   R.   Lowell's  Pioneer,   he  arrived  at 
Leipsic  on  April  11.     He  soon  became  seriously  ill  and  his 
friend  John  Francis  Heath  was  called  in  to  attend  him.     The 


following  extract  from  Heath's  letter  to  James  Elliot  Cabot, 
written  but  nine  days  before  Wheeler's  death,    is  printed  with 
the  permission  of  the  Schlesinger  Library  of  Radcliffe  College 

I  am  still  more  disagreeably  and  painfully  detained 
in  this  place  by  the  very  dangerous  illness  of  Wheeler. 
He  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  nearly  six  weeks  and 
was  already  quite  ailing  in  Gottingen.     His  complaint  is 
a  gastric  fever,    &  the  physicians  are  of  the  opinion  that 
he  must  have  labored  under  it  for  some  years,    and  that 
the  change  of  diet  when  he  came  to  this  country  aggra- 
vated and  made  it  to  appear.     I  think  it  impossible  that 
he  can  live.     He  has  alternate  days  of  improvement  and 
relapse,   very  much  as  if  Nature  were  making  its  last 
struggles  to  restore  itself,    one  while  raising  itself  up 
with  all  its  forces,    and  then  falling  back  in  the  reaction 
of  over -exertion.     It  is  a  dreadful  sight  to  sit  by  him 
and  watch  the  painful  changes  of  his  face,   to  see  it 
gradually  sharpen,    as  it  were,    into  the  face  of  death 
and  then  violently  contorted  by  a  dream,    whose  shadow 
I  can  see  pass  rapidly  over  it,    as  of  flying  clouds  over 
the  fields.     He  has  been  throughout  very  patient.     And 
what  he  must  suffer  in  addition  to  illness,   you  may  sup- 
pose,  when  you  think  of  what  disposition  he  is,   how 
valuable  he  considers  his  time,    etc.     The  physicians 
(Dr.    Lippert,    to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  Jena,    and 
Clarus,   the  Clinical  Professor  in  the  University  here) 
have  given  me  to  understand  that  they  have  no  hope 
scarcely  of  a  recovery,    or  if  there  were,    at  best  it 
would  have  to  be  slow  and  tedious  in  the  extreme  &  not 
complete  during  the  summer -an  alternative,   that,    con- 
sidering the  above  circumstances,    I  can  scarcely  name 
preferable  for  him.     As  I  write,    Dr.    Lippert  has  just 
left  and  tells  me  that  this  morning  there  are  symptoms 
of  their  worst  fears  being  realized-that  is,    of  the  dis- 
order passing  into  a  consumptive  fever.     It  is  not  yet 
quite  certain,   he  says;   but  I  know  he  does  this  from  a 
foolish  notion  he  has,    that  he  ought  not  to  let  either  of 
us  know  how  bad  it  really  is. 

Note:    Professor  Myerson  is  a  member  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 


CHARLES  STEARNS  WHEELER 

Though  untimely  death  deprived  him  of  fulfilling  the  great 
potential  which  Emerson  recognized  in  styling  him  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  promising  of  the  young  Transcendentalists, 


Charles  Stearns  Wheeler  played  important  roles  on  the  careers 
of  Emerson,   Thoreau,    Carlyle,    Tennyson  and  Lowell.     After 
graduating  from  Harvard  in  1837,   Stearns  Wheeler  replaced 
the  eccentric  Jones  Very  as  Greek  tutor  there.     When  the  Divi- 
sion of  History  was  created  in  183  9,   he  also  became  an  instruc- 
tor for  that  department.     In  a  crammed -to -overflowing  four 
years,   Wheeler  taught,   preached,   lectured,    studied  theology, 
wrote  reviews  for  the  Christian  Examiner,   prepared  two  thor- 
ough editions  of  Greek  authors  -  most  notably  an  edition  of 
Herodotus,    and  assisted  Emerson  in  editing  the  works  of  both 
Carlyle  and  Tennyson  for  their  first  publication  in  America. 
In  1842,   when  Wheeler  went  to  Heidelberg  to  do  graduate  work, 
he  became  Emerson's  faithful,   brilliant  and  tireless  foreign 
correspondent,    sending  him  news  of  artists,    authors,    books, 
paintings,    and  the  reactions  to  English  and  American  publica- 
tions in  Germany. 

Thoreau  and  Wheeler  first  met  as  students  in  the  Concord 
Academy,    and  continued  their  friendship  through  Harvard  where 
they  roomed  together  in  Hollis  Hall.     In  the  interim  between  the 
ending  of  classes  and  graduation,   the  two  friends  lived  for  six 
weeks  near  the  shores  of  Flint's  Pond  in  Lincoln,    where  Wheeler 
had  built  a  shanty -like  hut.     A  month  before  the  Thoreau  broth- 
ers journeyed  by  boat  down  the  Concord  and  up  the  Merrimack 
Rivers,   Wheeler  and  friends  traveled  600  miles  by  stage  to 
places  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  and  anticipated  the 
former  adventure  by  visiting  many  of  the  same  spots.     News 
of  Wheeler's  death  reached  Thoreau  while  he  was  living  on 
Long  Island  and  contributed  to  his  depressed  spirits  there. 
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CONCORD  AND  THE  ISLES  OF  SHOALS 

The  New  England  summer  resort  was  a  beginning  institu- 
tion before  the  Civil  War.     A  valid  claim  is  that  the  pre- 
Revolutionary  aristocracy  saw  as  our  first  summer  resort 
that  of  Colonial  Governor  John  Wentworth  in  the  wilderness 
near  Wolfeboro  and  Lake  Winnipesaukee.     Of  course  the  Revo- 
lution drove  out  the  Tories  and  dissipated  the  fortunes  of  the 
Colonials,    and  with  the  accidental  burning  of  Governor  Went- 
worth's  home,   not  even  a  trace  remains. 

So  it  was  that  not  until  Thoreau 's  time  were  there  outlying 
taverns  and  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  transients,   who 
might  be  trying  to  get  away  from  the  main -traveled  roads. 
The  visionary  Crawfords  and  the  Willeys  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains imagined  that  visitors  would  come,    and  took  on  the  added 
burden,   beyond  providing  their  own  needs,   toward  accommo- 
dating "the  great  unwashed".     (The  phrase  was  an  expression 
of  the  times,   when  energies  of  the  whole  family  of  the  inn- 
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keeper  were  taxed  by  the  unpredictable  arrival  or  non-arrival 
of  guests.) 

However,    most  of  the  travelers  in  such  areas  at  that  time, 
including  the  Thoreau  brothers,    the  Longfellow  brothers,    Mel- 
ville,  Hawthorne  and  Dana  did  not  demand  luxuries  and  ex- 
pected a  boarding  house  style.     It  was  an  interest  in  that  neck 
of  the  woods  or  that  rather  forbidding  coastline  that  drew  them. 

At  the  Isles  of  Shoals,    a  cluster  of  treeless  islands  ten 
miles  off  Portsmouth,    New  Hampshire,    Thomas  B.   Laighton, 
a  state  senator,    took  up  residence  around  1840.     When  the 
political  tide  changed,   he  accepted  a  consolation  prize  as  a 
lighthouse-keeper.     After  his  term,   he  decided  to  start  a  sum- 
mer hotel  on  one  of  the  islands.     His  family  were  merchants 
on  the  mainland  and  he  felt  that  he  could  support  his  family  by 
various  ventures. 

To  the  harbor  and  the  smaller  Cedar  Island  came  some  of 
Thoreau's  classmates  -  John  Weiss,    Levi  Lincoln  Thaxter, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  and  the  slightly  older  James 
Russell  Lowell.     Thaxter,    a  Browning  scholar  and  the  son  of 
a  banker,    taught  school  briefly  there  and  married  Laighton' s 
daughter,    Celia.     Again,   the  hotel  was  merely  a  house  that 
took  in  boarders.     Thomas  Laighton,    a  large  man,    lamed  by 
polio,   had  to  whitewash  the  privy  himself,    as  his  diary  noted. 
His  wife,    also  a  heavy-set  woman,    was  an  excellent  cook,    and 
Celia' s  brothers  were  handy  with  boats  and  machinery. 

Soon  the  enterprise  expanded  to  Appledore,   the  largest 
island,   with  Thaxter 's  father  supplying  a  mortgage.     Here 
began  transition,    interrupted  by  the  Civil  War,    to  elegance 
and  gentility.     Thoreau,   who  never  visited  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
much  preferred  the  older  style.     So,   too,    did  his  classmate 
Levi  Thaxter,   though  his  younger  wife,    Celia,    began  to  write 
for  the   new  Atlantic  Monthly  which  her  cousin  James  Russell 
Lowell  edited.     Her  first  poem,    Landlocked,    concerning  a  stay 
on  the  mainland,    appeared  in  1861. 

A  resort  was  born  with  the  opening  of  one  wing  of  the 
Appledore  Hotel  in  1862.     Letters  to  Celia,    just  published  by 
the  Star  Island  Corporation,    and  edited  by  Frederick  T.   Mc- 
Gill,    Jr.,    Celia  Thaxter 's  Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals,    and  her 
brother  Oscar  Laighton' s  Ninety  Years  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals 
tell  of  this  earlier  period. 

Sketches  from  Concord  and  Appledore,    by  Frank  Preston 
Stearns  (Putnam's,    1895),   however,    deals  with  the  Indian  Sum- 
mer period  of  elegance,    when  the  Appledore  Hotel  with  gas- 
lights and  elaborate  plumbing,    accommodated  four  hundred 
guests.     Some  ladies  brought  numerous  trunks.     There  were 
poetry  readings;   WThittier  came  -  although  the  lionizing  got 
too  much  for  the  simple  Quaker  poet,    somewhat  frail,   but 
straight  and  dark -complected  as  an  Indian  though,    as  his  hair 
turned  white,   he  looked  less  so.     Artists  and  musicians  came 


-  Childe  Hassam  and  William  Morris  Hunt,    Ole  Bull  and  John 
Knowles  Paine. 

All  this  you  can  read  in  Lyman  V.   Rutledge's  The  Isles  of 
Shoals  in  Lore  and  Legend  (Star  Island,    1971)  or  Ten  Miles 
Out,   now  in  its  fifth  edition. 

But  the  story  is  not  ended:    John  Poor,    of  the  firm  of 
Stickney  and  Poor's  Spices,   built  a  rival  hotel  on  Star  Island, 
the  second  largest  island,   which  had  the  remnants  of  a  fishing 
village  dating  back  to  before  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims.   This 
hotel  burned.     He  built  another  but  sold  it  to  the  Laightons. 
With  Celia's  death  in  1894,   the  culture -seeking  crowd  thinned 
out.     The  Barnumesque  Hotel  on  Appledore  burned  in  1914. 
The  whole  island  began  a  slow  reversion  to  poison  ivy,    sumac, 
poplar,    chokecherries,    in  a  dense  undergrowth  reaching  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,    and  affording  nesting  grounds  for  the  snowy 
egret,   numerous  muskrats,    snowy  owls,    and  still  in  cleared 
patches,   the  scarlet  pimpermel.     Now,    since  1971,   the  Cornell 
University  Marine  Biological  Center  uses  the  island  for  its 
studies,   its  network  of  roads  offering  access  but  with  little 
disturbance  to  the  wildlife.     Star  Island's  hotel  was  acquired 
from  Oscar  Laighton  in  the  1890's  by  a  group  of  Unitarians 
and  Congregationalists  for  summer  conferences.     Its  hotel  and 
other  buildings  are  less  elegant  than  the  one  on  Appledore  was, 
but  the  family -style  dining  and  the  opportunity  for  sports  and 
lyceum-type  discussion  shows  a  stability  and  improvement  of 
upkeep  over  seventy -five  years. 

MMF 

Booknotes 

The  Lyceum  Book  Shop  stocks  Letters  to  Celia  in  hard- 
cover at  7.50,    The  Isles  of  Shoals  in  Lore  and  Legend  in  paper 
at  4.00  and  Ten  Miles  Out  also  in  paper  at  2.00  as  well  as 
Flowers  of  Star  Island,    a  botanical  guide,   by  Richard  A. 
Howard  at  2.50.     The  latter  includes  a  plan  of  Celia  Thaxter's 
garden  and  a  list  of  its  flowers  which  has  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed. 


Thanks  to  Mr.   J.   Keene  Fleck  of  Ocean  Point,    Maine  and 
Albuquerque,   N.  M.,   the  Lyceum  Library  is  the  richer  for  the 
two  volume  Arctic  Explorations  by  Dr.   Elisha  Kent  Kane. 
These  books  Thoreau  knew  well  and  often  quoted:    in  1856  he 
just  missed  seeing  the  famous  explorer  in  Vermont  where  the 
latter  had  been  "taking  the  water  cure  after  returning  from  his 
second  search  for  the  lost  English  explorer  Sir  John  Franklin" 
according  to  Walter  Harding  in  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau. 
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